EDUCATION FOR A WORLD  ADRIFT

of pools; and let us blame ourselves, who have left the
masses without the higher education which might have
given them an antidote to the poison. We have called a
new class on to the stage, but done little to prepare it for
its role.

The clearest condemnation of our pre-war civilisation is
that though the war has destroyed much of it, we have little
to regret except some beautiful buildings, and are a better
people leading better lives than in peace. If our civilisa-
tion disappeared utterly, and archaeologists excavating
our rubbish heaps 1000 years hence had to reconstruct it
from the remains of the cheap newspapers, films and
advertisements, which reflect the amusements and desires
of most of the population, they would probably class the
pre-war world with the decadence of the Roman Empire.
Comparing us with the Middle Ages which built cathedrals
and churches, they would label the twentieth century cthe
cinema-building age5. If the reviews of novels in that
admirable paper The Times Literary Supplement had survived
to show the tastes of the educated class, the future historian
would be surprised at a society apparently interested by
a succession of sex adventures, books on Byron's 'loves',
and biographies of the major and minor courtesans of
history: he might suppose that, though presumably all of
our novelists had read Shakespeare and some had read
Homer, many of them found their ideal of woman in the
unchaste maidservants of Odysseus rather than in Nausicaa
and Penelope, in Cressida and Helen rather than in Portia
or Beatrice: and he might head his chapter on pre-war
novels with the contemptuous comment of Thersites in
Troilus and Cressida: 'What's become of the wenching
rogues?.. .But in a sort lechery eats itself.' Certainly he
would wonder that Shakespeare's nation produced so
many writers who were without his sense of good and evil;
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